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and use of liquor, the carrying of weapons, the safeguarding
of water supplies, sanitation, infectious disease, tsetse-fly,
migration, the compulsory sowing of subsistence crops,
markets, the protection of hillsides and the banks of streams
against erosion, afforestation, grazing, and school atten-
dance. Some native administrations have also made wide
use of their rule-making power to define and modify local
custom. The Resident or Provincial Commissioner has the
power to revoke native authority orders which conflict
with the policy of the central government, and to direct
the issue of orders which the central government wants
enforced by the native courts.
The development of native administrations as outlined
above has made them very useful instruments of local
government. They enable the central government to
administer its policy with reasonable efficiency, and in a
manner acceptable to the majority of the people, while
local problems can be dealt with by local regulation. More-
over, the native authorities can explain both African
opinion to the central government and government policy
to their own people.
With these advantages it is not surprising that the native
administration system has been introduced into areas
which were originally placed under government headmen.
Thus Sir Donald Cameron applied it in Tanganyika in
1926; the warrant chiefs of south-eastern Nigeria were re-
placed by traditional authorities after the Aba riots of
1929; it was introduced into the Northern Territories of
the Gold Coast in 1932; and in Northern Rhodesia the
Native Authority Ordinance of 1936, which replaced a
less effective Ordinance of 1929, stressed the need of mak-
ing full use of tribal institutions and for the setting up of
native treasuries.
In some cases the change-over involved much planning,
especially in those areas where traditional authority was
associated with social groups, such as the family, which